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I. VENTION OF PRINTING, 
When Liberty first sought a home on the earth, 
No altar the goddess could find, 
Till Art’s greatest triumph to printing gave birth, 
The phantom of ignorance shrunk from the sight, 
And ‘l'yranny’s visage grew wan, 
As wildly he traced in the volume of light 
The pledge of redemption to Man. 


All hail the return of the glorious day, 
When freedom her banner unfurled, 

And sprung from the Press the Promethean ray 
‘That dawned on a slumbering world! 

When Science exulting in freedom and might, 
Unveiled to the nations her eye, 

And waved from her tresses refulgent in light, 
A glory that never can die. 


The mighty enchanter whose magical key 
Unlocked all the fountains of mind, 

The thought of the mighty in triumph set free 
In cloistered confusion confined : 

The lay of the poet, the lore of the sage, 
Burst forth in obscurity’s gloom! 

And started to life in the wonderful page 
The glories of Greece and of Rome. 


Great ark of our freedom, the Press we adore ; 
Our glory and power are in thee: 

A voice thou hast wafted to Karth’s farthest shore— 
The shout of the great and the Free ; 

The slave’s galling fetters are burst by thy might, 
The Empire of reason is thine, 

And nations rejoice in the glorious light 
Which flows trom a fountain divine. 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED, 
We learn from the preceding extracts something 
of the nature and character of the practices and 
feuds, which at that time so greatly disturbed 
the peace and prosperity of parishes and chur- 
ches. We find that the Pastor himself often 
named the tune as well as the psalm he would 
have sung; and also that the singers would of- 
ten reject it purposely and sing a different tune 
of their own choice. Jt seems also that choris- 
ters of different churches sung the same melo- 
dies very differently, changing not only single 
notes but whole lines, and substituting others. 
It has been said that they have often been known 
to wander entirely from the tune which they be- 
gan, and end in another. This is not so strange 
when it is recollected that they sung wholly 
from memory and by rote. We also hear of 
the undulating and tremulous manner of sing- 
ing at that day, resembling the tones of an old 
man, so as that we are told “ an ingenious gen- 
tleman pricked down Canterbury as containing 
in their way of singing 150 notes, while, as 
printed in the books, it contains only 30. Anti- 
regular singers were then spoken of as we in 
these days hear the terms Anti masonry and 
anti-temperance. Itis not easy to conceive how 
so much feeling could have been excited on 
such a subject, or how an exercise so pleasant 
and soothing in itselfas singing of psalms is sup- 
posed and surely ought to be, could ever have 
excited in a whole community such a commo- 





tion. But musicians have always been esteemed 
as an irritable race filled with vanity and self- 
conceit. While their profession and pursuits 
would seem to lead them naturally to peace 
and concord among themselves, we too often see 
them embroiled in contention and discord, and 
| frequently on the most trifling ground and mat- 
ters of no real import; we would not adopt 
the sarcastic language of Dean Swift and say, 
on the difference “ ’twixt tweedle dum and twee- 
dle dee. But the petty quarrels and unmeaning 
disputes, which have been in ail ages engendered 
among them, have given too much countenance 
and justification to this unfavorable opinion 
of singers and musicians, of every description. 
It is not to vanity alone, but very much to self- 
interest also, that this petty warfare is to be as- 
cribed. There are so many seeking their bread 
by it that it is no strange thing they should of- 
ten jostle each other in such a narrow and crowd- 
ed path. Besides it may be doubted if any other 
art or science is so productive of mere preten- 
sions and quackery. For most people can sing 
more or less, and it is a pleasing exercise, into 
which young persons are naturally drawn. And 
a tolerable proficiency may be acquired either 
with the voice or instruments in a way which 
is particularly pleasant, no ways toilsome and 
requiring no sacrifice, no lonely, dull and plod- 
ding labor like many other arts and professions. 
Hence all are soon inclined to think themselves 
musicians and qualified to judge both of compo- 
sition and execution, and the shallowest adepts 
are often the severest censors. But it may be 
taken for a truth, that this science like most 
others requires almost a whole life of study as 
well as practice to give any one anything like a 
complete mastery of it; all labour and applica- 
tion at last will be more likely to produce a 
conviction on the mind of the honest student, 
that he knows much less then he once thought 
he did. A modern French writer has very 
justly observed, that all talk about music, 
many read, but it may be relied on that there are 
really very few, who actually study it. Cie- 
ero also says, “it is not with philosophy and 
science, as with otherarts; for what can a man 
say of geometry or music, who has never stud- 
ied them? he must either hold his tongue, or 
talk nonsense.” 

During the dissensions of which we have 
spoken, it seems the necessity of a reformation 
in music and especially in the manner of per- 
forming it inchurches had become so apparent, 
that there was a society formed in Boston, as 
we have already seen, forthat purpose. Sing 
ing schools were also encouraged and set for- 
ward in various parts of the country, and Wal 
ter’s rules and collection of tunes, were adopted 
and made use of by the reformers generally. 
Asearly as 1723 we are informed in the Essay 
above mentioned, published by the Rev. Peter 
Thacher and his brethren, that the holy church- 
es of Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Cambridge, 
Taunton, Bridgewater, Charlestown, Ipswich, 
Newbury, Andover, Bradford, and some other 





places, had “as they were told,” actually com- 


menced singing by “ Rule and Art.” From that 
time this spirit of improvement gained ground 
and finally became well established ; and schools 
were held in the several towns and parishes, 
and the best psalm tunes the times afforded were 
gradually brought into use. The latest and 
most approved English collections then extant 
found their way across the waters, such as Play- 
ford’s, Arnold’s, Knapp’s, Stephenson’s, and 
particularly Tansur’s, and Williams’. After 
Walter’s publication, others were printed here 
among us. Daniel Bailey published a number 
of the most approved Psalm Tunes, and also a 
collection of longer pieces'and Anthems. Tan- 
surand Williams however wete most in use, 
and most of their music was Collected and pub- 
lished in one volume by John Stickney, often 
called Stickney's eollection, but more commonly 
Williams’ and Tansur’s. These publications 
contained most of our old standard tunes, and the 
arrangement and harmony was generally cor- 
rect; but, music having made but little pro- 
gress, they were performed forthe most part in 
very bad style. The air or principal melody 
was generally performed by men, and the low- 
est inner part, commonly the upper printed part 
which we now call tenor, was sung by the wo- 
men. Sometimes however both men and wo- 
men sung the air, but the Chorister or Leader 
invariably sung the principal melody. Gener- 
ally also the psalms and hymns in the churches 
were dealt out by the Deacon, line by line, and 
sung in that broken and unconnected manner. 


. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
CONCLUDED. 

There is a predominant jealousy existing 
between professors and amateurs of music, 
alike fatal to their good understanding, as well 
as to the cause of music. Amateurs univer- 
sally believe, that whatsoever encourages and 
propagates a love of music is beneficial to the 
professor, and, under this view of the subject, 
they consider themselves fully entitled to the 
best services the Professor can render to their 
plans for the performance of Concerts and Ora- 
torios. Whenever such performances occur, 
the professor is nominally a king, while the 
amateur is “ Viceroy over him.” The profes- 
sor’s notions of place, precedent, taste and sci- 
ence, are all made to stoop to a subserviency to 
the display which the amateur is anxious to 
make of his own powers. If the latter be over 
conscious of inferiority, there is in his mind an 
universal salvo to his reputation against all 
failures in a single sentence, viz: “ Music is 
not the sole business, but the casual amusement 
of my life;” and, armed in this panoply, he 
takes his station in the very rank of battle. 
The amateur never reflects for a moment, that 
the playing or singing which enchants him, 
and to which he comes fresh in the hope of 
praise and enjoyment, has been the toilsome 
occupation of the musician, during al] the long 
hours of the week, that the ears and judgment 











of the professor are both polished and indur- 
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speaking, he is wearied and disgusted at the 
want of change, or at the deficiencies of his 
amateur companions, But x’importe, it is all 
vastly charming ; these may appear to some, 
very extravagant pretensions, or very thought- 
less negligencies, if fairly described ; but, in 
justice to the amateurs, to whose class | my- 
self belong, | must urge in our defence, that 
our errors proceed, not from a want of respect 
to the feelings, or to the judgment of the pro- 
fessor, but from not seeing the fact, or even un- 
derstanding the necessity of such distinctions. 

Such is the sin of omission and commission 
by the amateur against the professor, who is 
not, however, without his share of misde- 
meanor. He enters into the musical copartner- 
ship with a profound contempt for the acquire- 
ments of his coadjutors, unless they happen to 
be his own scholars, and with a determination 
to employ them to his own purposes. If he 
administers to vanity, he expects to mould the 
amateur into a staunch adherence to all his in- 
terests, and into a powerful agent in all his 
plans, previously determining to use the ac- 
quaintance or the-friendship to which he attains 
to his own best advantage. 

Bitterly indeed, does he feel and res. nt the 
slightest deviation from any particular in which 
his interest or his personal importance is in- 
volved. It is with these views that he submits 
to the dradgery of assisting at exhibitions, 
which he most commonly despised, which in 
his heart he regards as so many deductions 
from the profit that he might make by public 
performances, and as draw-backs upon his own 
reputation, as an amateurconductor. In a few 
words, he loathes the amateur, as far as music 
is concerned, and he loathes him the more, be- 
cause of the necessity he labors under to con- 
tribute to an importance, to which he generally 
imagines himself to be the true and only sup 
pu These are no very agreeable portraits ; 

ut the general likeness will be recognised, and, 
if they are not relished, it will be because they 
do not flatter. * * * 








Extracts from a series of numbers in the Chris- 
tian Mirror, on the General Cultivation of 
Music. By Dr. C.G. Parsons, of Windham, 
Maine. 


Has it ever been known, that a child who had 
not what is technically termed a“ natural ear ” 
for Music, has had an artificial one made for 
him by his teacher ?— We answer, yes. And 
if the public are only willing to believe the un- 
doubted accounts of the beneficial results in fa- 
vonr of educating the publie ear, which have 
followed the numerous experiments that have 
been faithfully made at home and abroad: they 
would ask no further proof that education can 
make musicians of those whose natural powers 
are inadequate to qualify them to sing; and 
that cultivation has much more to do in support 
of musical taste and science, than nature can 
possibly do. Experiments! what do you mean 
by experiments ? Those which have been made 
again and again in the singing schools all over 
the country ? and which have decided beyond 
doubt, that only a few can learn to sing? By 
no means: we have seen too many of those ex- 
periments, to refer you to them—but will ask 
e to consider what those experiments have 

en.—The parent takes his child up to the 
singing hall for the teacher to examine him to 
ascertain, if he is physically capacitated for Mu- | 
sic. He expects to know at once, for the teach- 





er has previously told him that he can decide it 


ated by the same process, and that generally |in a moment, after he “hears the boy sound.” 


And thus he proceeds to examine him. 

Come, my little man, sound la! The boy 
with fluttering heart, suppressed voice, and halt 
singing tone, pronounces I-l-a-a. Not right, 
screams the master—too high—sound /a again, 
broad! I-l-aw. Not right,toolow. Go home, 
and tell your father, you can never learn to sing! 
But the boy says he wants to learn to sing, and 
pleads to be indulged with the privilege of re- 
maining in the class a short time to have a little 
longer trial. The teacher reluctantly consents 
to it; but will allow himto remain a few eve- 
nings, assuring him, that if he cannot keep up 
with the elass, he cannot have the trouble of 
him: for it is a great anoyance to have a schol- 
lar inthe school that “ dont know how to sing.” 
The school goes on.—In a few evenings most 
of the scholars acquire the sounds of the dia- 
tonic scale—and without dwelling on the easiest 
rythmical relations, or the primary distinctions 
in melody—they are set to reading some of the 
most complicated pieces of church Music. These 
they acquire, rather by imitation from the teach- 
er, than by any knowledge of scientifie princi- 
ples: while the remainder of the class, whose 
“natural ears” will not enable them to do this, 
are told that their time will be thrown away in 
attempting to do any thing at Music. And the 
boy, referred to above, among others, is now 
fully assured that he has had a fair trial—that 
his case is fatal—that he has not the “ bump 
of tune "—and can never learn to sing. The 
above is a fair, unexaggerated illustration of the 
examination and trial which has customarily 
been had throughout the country in all our 
“ schools for the instruction of musical science.” 
Now what would you say of the teacher of the 
art of reading, who should teach his pupils to 
distinguish and pronounce the five letters which 
compose the word, honor—and then exhibit 
the word to him, with the letters in their rela- 
tive situation—and say—here, my lad, you 
know all these letters,—here is a word, begins 
with h— what do you eall it? Howse.—No. 
Guess again. Home, Not right—go home and 
tell your father you can never learn to read !— 


not read himself. 

And with just as much propriety and sound 
reasoning, might you pronounce natural inabili- 
ty to learn to read in the latter case, as to learn 
to sing in the former. 

Hence we see, that those of us who have 
been the professed teachers of Music—but who 
have not known the advantages of systematic 
cultivation ourselves—have done more to en- 
courage neglect of cultivation, than those who 
have pretended to know nothing about it. 

We have told the people that cultivation had 
nothing to do in forming the ear, and they 
have credulously believed it. And now, since 
we have ascertained by more thorough experi- 
ments that appropriate cultivation will make a 
great many singers of those who would not 
otherwise ever find out that they could sing; 
may we not have the charity to believe that 
the public will be as ready to embrace a new 
theory—the fruits of greater labors and of the 
the more genuine appliances of cultivation, as 
they have been to sustain the former, more erro- 
neous theory, which they honestly embraced in 
the absence of the advantages of education and 
the light of science? For the advantages de- 
rived from general, early cultivation, we refer 
to Germany ; where Music is taught in the pri- 
mary schools, and where a large proportion of 
the inhabitants, some say nineteen twentieths, 





are what we call “natural singers.” 


Why, you would say at once, the teacher could | 


[For the Musical Gazette.] 
CHILDREN, 


Let children generally learn to sing, and 
then, instead of the harsh, discordant voices we 
sometimes hear from those who neglected the 
cultivation of music when young, we should 
hear songs of sacred joy and praise flow, in 
smooth and harmonious strains, delightful to 
the ear and feelings. Any religious impres- 
sions arising from acts of worship, or from a 
serious discourse, would not be driven from the 
heart and mind by an ill-adapted tune, or a 
crude and inappropriate performance. It is 
not enough to learn children to sing, but the 
music they practice should be of a suitable 
kind. ‘The profane sentiments so often culti- 
|vated through much of our secular music, 
| sweetened by the soft tones of the piano, would 
| lose their attraction, if proper care and atten- 
tion were paid. How important is it also that 
| profane, foul and vulgar songs should be kept 
from the ears of the young! Many a mother 
| has wept in bitterness of soul over a son whose 
| destruction had its commencement with musi- 
‘eal vulgarity. Place your children then with 
a teacher of moral and religious principle. 

Is it not delightful to see a class of children 
and youth, forgetting all their little disagree- 
ments and foolish distinctions, animating their 
voices in moral and religious songs? Sucha 
sight as this once caused the great Haydn to 
weep, and confess that he was more affected by 
their sweet and simple strains, than by all the 
music he had ever heard. Their hearts are 
now susceptible of all that is good and kind, 
their minds of the tenderest impressions, and 
in future years they will hold these scenes, 
long past and gone, in sweet remembrance. 
Touched by the melody of their own juvenile 
notes, their tender bosoms, as yet unseared by 
the scorching, withering world, expand with 
the kindest emotions of their nature, and a 
smile of pleasure and satisfaction is seen in 
every face. 

Parents, you love your children, you wish 
for their health and happiness. Do not then 
be indifferent to this important subject, this 
sure means of promoting both. Compared to 
most branches of education, instruction in mu- 
sic costs but little time or money, and yet its 
advantages are great. While your children 
are engaged in other studies, a little daily sing- 
ing would be a most pleasing and healthful re- 
laxtion, and restore their minds and spirits to 
vigor and elasticity. For mere amusement 
how pleasant for them to sing and commit to 
memory poetical scraps of a sacred and moral 
character, to be remembered through after 
scenes of life, whether of joy or sorrow! An 
early taste for sacred music in particular, re- 
fined and innocent amusement, would make 
your children more afiectionate and obedient 
to you, respectful and attentive to their teach- 
ers, and kind and tender towards each other. 
Every thing almost in an infant school may be 
taught by the aid of song; lessons, recitations, 
arithmetical countings, &c., may all be chanted ; 
and this method is peculiarly beneficial to 


health. ly Oe 


N. B. By permission I would say one word more, and 
that to the Editor. In your last number, 20, page 155, my 
signature was omitted ; but 1 hope it will not be done again, 
It may not be known to every one how valuable this scrib- 
bler’s token may be. A respectable lady remarked to me, 
not Jong since, that she should like very much to contribute 
to the periodicals, but could find no signature. 7. a. 





Compositor, take notice.—Ep. 








Brin Wiebe ashe: 8 
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Extract from a Report on Vocal Music, by T. 
B. Mason, Esq. Professor of Music in Cincinnati 
College. 

It has been the testimony of all ages, and of 
the greatest philosophers, that the study of mu- 
sic refines and ennobles, softens and controls. 
Plato says, “ Pureand simple music, is the sister 


of bodily exercise; as exercise imparts health || 


to the body, so music imparts self-government 
to the soul.” Luther observes, “The youth 
must always be accustomed to this art: for it 
makes men kind and virtuous.” 

The nature of the study, when properly con- 
ducted upon the beautiful system of Nageli 
and Pfeiffer, a system of most beautiful induc- 
tive analysis, renders this effect sure. It teach- 
es obedience, and habits of order of disci- 
pline. Without discipline, as rigid as the mili- 
tary drill, no class can become proficient in mu- 
sic. They must all concentrate thought and 
action into simultaneous obedience to the word 
of command of their instructer. And if they do 
not, they cannot advance a step. Now in this 
land of republicanism, we are in no danger of 
too much subordination, or, rigid discipline, 
either in school or out. It might be highly 
beneficial, if the reins could be drawn upon us 
a little tighter. Certainly they ought upon 
the young, whose greatest danger is, that un- 
tramelled freedom will become unbridled licen- 
tiousness. 

William C. Woodbridge, editor of the “An- 
nals of Education,” who spent some time in 
Germany, making researches upon Education- 
al topics, observes, “The study of music, from 
its very nature cultivates habits of order, obedi- 
ence, and union. On these accounts, vocal 
music has no small degree of influence on school 
discipline. We were struck with the superior 
order and kindlier aspect of the German schools 
in comparison with our own; and ascribed it 
not a little to the cultivation of music among 
them. 

Second. In the second place, vocal music 
must be an element of the system of moral edu- 
cation, because it affords to the teacher the best 
means of not only governing his pupils, but also 
of attaching them to himself. To teach proper- 
ly, requires in the teacher, not only the perfec- 
tions he would communicate, so that he him- 
self may be to the eye of his pupils a living and 
even present model of his teaching,—but it re- 
quires talents of winning affection, engaging 
confidence, and, ina word, power of fascinating 
the whole being of his pupils. What a glori- 
ous career is that of the teacher? if there be any 
career, requiring, for success in the race, the 
most varied and most exalted of human endow- 
ments, it is this! The teacher must be the 
friend of his pupils, not by descending, but by 
raising them; not by causing his ideas to dwindle 
to the level of theirs, but by gradually raising 
theirs to the level of his own. He must govern 
the heart, touching the cords of feeling within 
the breasts of his pupils, causing them to vi- 
brate in unison with his own. He must divine 
what is within them, constituting between his 
mind and theirs, a tie of sympathy stronger 
than all its ties except blood. Let us enter our 
common schools, and ask, how shall what we 
see there be so raised, so ennobled, as to corres- 
pond with this description; shall we be told 
that this is a description of fancy, and cannot be 
realized? We reply, itis a description of sound 
sense, and has been already realized. Nay 
more, one of the principal means of realizing 
it, is already in the possession, and successful 





employment of every German teacher, and is 





within the reach of Every AMERICAN TEACHER. 

What can so charm the young as music. 
What is there, that all children every where 
love so passionately ? feel such noble ardour in 
acquiring? engage in with more unwearied 
perseverance and more rapid progress ?— What 
| that gives more to one individual, of a power 
over the entire being and sympathies of many 
young hearts, almost magical.” 





[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


The beautiful art of which we are about to 
speak has now become so universal in England, 
that there is scarcely a house in which some 
musical instrument is not to be found. Choral 
societies abound, not only in the cities and 
great towns, but in country villages, where, 
also, bands of wind instruments are becoming 
frequent. ‘To show how generally the piano- 
forte is cultivated, we shall cite two very oppo- 
site facts. Not many years ago, the annual 
balance-sheet of one great metropolitan manu- 
factory is said to have exhibited, upon one 
stock-taking, a profit of something more than 
ninety thousand pounds! and about that time 
the writer was informed by a workwoman en- 
gaged in his family, that, in the yard (a pro- 
vincial synonyme for court) in which she lived, 
and which was inhabited entirely by the work- 
ing class, there were twelve pianofortes, and a 
young person opposite taught the instrument at 
sixpence a lesson. Here are the twe extremi- 
ties; and the slightest casual observation must 
have taught every one that the intermediate 
spaces of society exhibit a consentaneous pur- 
suit of musical taste and acquirement. The 
vast catalogues put forth by the music-sellers ; 
the extraordinary number of plates they pos- 
sess, amounting, in ihe aggregate, to hundreds 
of thousands ; the daily additions they make 
to their copyright, (for almost every performer, 
certainly every great performer is now a com- 
poser,) to say nothing of the arrangements, 
which are perhaps even more numerous ; 
and the introduction of improved and of new 
instruments, all together create a commerce 
that laughs to scorn Dr. Colquhoun’s com- 
putation of the income raised from the Fine 
Arts. We most potently believe that more 
than the sum he estimates for the productions 
of them all (fourteen hundred thousand pounds 
per annum) is returned by music- vending and 
music-teaching alone. The aggregate in- 
come of the London profession, instrumentalists 
and singers, for performance only, amounts to 
a sum that would seem positively incredible to 
those unaceustomed to such calculations ; and, 
in spite of the complaints of such persons, that 
talent is insufficiently rewarded, the receipts 
for concerts during the London seasons are 
enormously vast. During the period between 
the third week in April and the first week in 
July, nota day passes without one or more 
public concerts ; in May there are more fre- 
quently two and three than one. These are 
independent of the private parties, which are 
also to the amount of one, two, and three upon 
the same evening, during the season, at the 
houses of persons of quality. The singers of the 
highest estimation are actually worn to the 
bone by the fatigue they undergo, although 
they evade the toil of getting up new songs 
by repeating the same (not more than from six 
to twelve at the very extent) from concert to 





concert, and from house to house. About five 








years ago, the rage for festivals, upon a scale 
of grandeur unequalled in any other country 
in the world, had risen to such a_height, 
that there were no less than ten in the same 
year (1828) in provincial towns, viz.-——ut Cam- 
bridge, Sailsbury, Hereford, Derby, York, Man- 
chester, Bury, Exeter, Brighton, and Denbigh 
(the Eisteddvod). ‘The aggregate receipts tell 
little, if at all, short of fifty thousand pounds. 
This is strictly the art and commerce of Music. 
But to these accounts are to be added the Italian 
Opera, the Oratorios, the musical proportions 
of the English theatres ;—Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane probably give two operas a week, 
upon an average, during the season ; Vauxhall, 
and other Jess prominent entertainments,—such 
as Musical Societies, the Madrigal, Catch, and 
Glee Clubs, &c. &c., which meet constantly. 
Lastly comes the establishment of the Royal 
Academy, and closes the items that make up 
the account. When we couple with these ex- 
ternal demonstrations, so to speak, the music 
of the provinces, and the domestic cultivation 
they afford, it might be thought a sufficient 
proof that England has a clear title to be 
called a musical nation. 

But the world at large allows to England no 
such distinction. And why? The reasons 
are many ; and honest candour compels us to 
confess there is but too much justice in the 
charge. We may, perhaps, be pardoned a 
short digression to this topic. 

“ The English enjoy musie,” say foreigners, 
“ by purchase, not by inheritance. They have 
no original music ; they have no real, no pas- 
sionate sense of its beauties or its perfections ; 
they are musical only because they are dull 
and are rich: hence they must be diverted ; 
and they can aflord to pay for the highest 
species of diversion and the noblest examples, 
But they are incapable alike of feeling or ap- 
preciating the excellence they pay for.” 

Our claims to original composition are 
founded chiefly upon our early church music 
and on glees, The latter, of which we so es- 
pecially boast ourselves, were described by the 
liveliest French writer who has ever treated of 
music as, “ quelque chose bien triste,” this being 
the nearest definition he could come to. Our 
early church music possesses originality, as 
well as vigor and fine expression. But are the 
oratorios of Handel, English or not? They 
are the work of a German; but it is very 
questionable whether they would have been 
produced in any other country than England, 
for the plain reason, that in no other country, 
all great and glorious as they are, would they 
have strongly assimilated with the national 
feeling. There was once a certain depth and 
intensity of the affections in England which be- 
longed to no other people, and which were dis- 
played even in their amusements. We shall 
hereafter have occasion to note the change and 
its effects; but such was the character of the 
national sentiment. ‘This grave and solemn, 
but latent and silently rapturous intelligence of 
art was made sensible in Handel's sacred 
works ; yet still, whilst our countrymen idolize 
the musical giant “ with his hundred hands,” 
and contend vehemently and passionately for 
his naturalization amongst us, the bare, naked 
facts that he was a foreigner, that he received 
his musical temperament from German parents, 
and his musical education from foreign instrue- 
tion and from study abroad, are not to be con- 
tradicted. In the existing state of science we 
have little or nothing that is permanent but 
Handel. Of Pureell, 2 very small portion sur- 
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vives; more, perhaps, of Arne; and so ends 
our catalogue of ancient English masters, | 
authors so near our own time may be so called 
Of the modern hereafter. See, then, to what 
narrow limits our pretensions are reduced! 


REMARKS ON FLUTE PLAYING, 


Music is a divine language, more elegant and 
expressive of the feelings and passions of the hu- 
man mind than a combination of words delivered 
in the strongest terms, by the most eloquent Ora- 
tor. But it must be observed that this feeling, and 
effect is not given merely by performing the 
notes of an air or movement in their simple 
state, as written, but by a judicious introduction 
of elegant grace, varied articulation, pointed 
emphasis, and different tones of loud and soft ; 
which are equally necessary to give that colour- 
ing an effect to express the passion of the mind, 
as shade and light is to the Painter to delineate 


beauties of nature. This expressive, varied ! ne 
the beaut I Aes (organs, and is highly conductive to health. 


and embellished style we confidently recom- 
mend to the learner to study and endeavour 
toobtain, as more desirable than a rapid execu- 
tion of the mostdifficult passages ; the latter may 
surprise, but the former is sure to please. 

To obtain this admired accomplishment of 
the Flute, the learner should pay particular at- 
tention tothe graces ofarticulation, pianos, fortes 
and the marked emphasis of superior composi- 
tion. He should endeavour to enter into the 
spirit and sense of the music. It is not difficult 
to understand, that music, which is animating, 
and expressive of courage, pomp, revenge, &c. 
should be played in tones that are full, with em- 
phasis strong and loud; and, on the contrary, 
music expressive of affection and sorrow, should 
be played in tones that are weak and languid, 
with gilded emphasis; their strongest shades 
being kept within moderate bounds, and always 
returned to their natural degree of depression. 

The embellishments and variations of those 
masters whose impressive, tasteful,and superior 
execution have obtained the greatest share of 

ublic appropation is next to be attended to. 

hedearner should not confine himself to the 
composition or arrangement peculiar to himself ; 
this varied and expressive execution cannot be 
supposed to be so easily obtained by the learn- 
er by his confining himself to the works of any 
one composer. 








A and B were walking together and talking 
of the senses, such as seeing, hearing, feeling 
and the like. A observed that his sense of 
hearing was remarkable for its acuteness. B 
was not wonderfully endowed in that respect, 
but observed that his vision was wonderful. 
“ Now to illustrate,” said he, “I can see a 
musquito on the spire of yonder church.” A 
looked sharply at the‘place indicated ; “ Ah,” 
said he, “ | can’t see him, but I distinctly heard 
the music of his little trumpet, as he lit upon 
the spot.” 








[From the Biblical Repertory .] 


If reading aloud and speaking, be a useful 
exercise, we consider singing as still more so. 
The organs are here brought into a different 
condition, the air vessels are more completely 
and uniformly distended, and the spirits are 
made buoyant Ba delightful enjoyment. 
We have seldom known any one to be injured 
by the judicious practice of vocal music. An 
eminent professor once stated to us his convic- 
tion, that he had been preserved from consump- 
tion, to which his constitution was predisposed, 





only by the constant practice of singing. On 
this topic, the testimony of Mr. Gardiner, as a 
professional witness, is invaluable. 

“ Many writers have strongly insisted upon 
the danger of forcing the voice in learning to 
sing, thinking it may be greatly injured if not 
destroyed ; but if we attend to facts, we shall 
find this to be an erroneous opinion. It isa 
maxim which applies to the use of all our fac- 
ulties, that so long as we do not weaken, we 
strengthen, and this fact is strikingly true as it 
regards the voice. If we listen to those whose 
business it is to cry their commodities in the 
streets on comparing their strength of voice 
with our own, we shall be surprised to find 
what a force of intonation this daily practice 
produces. When did we ever hear of these 
itinerants, or public singers, or speakers, being 
compelled to give up their profession in conse- 
quence of a loss of voice ! On the contrary 
this constant exertion strengthens the vocal 


Many persons, in encouraging the development 
of musical talents in their children have no 
other view than to add to the number of their 
accomplishments, and afford them the means 
of innocent amusement. 


[From the Troy Daily Morning Mail, New York. ] 


TROY ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


It is the design of this article to present to 
the public in a concise manner, the object of an 
institution recently organized in this city and 
denominated the Troy AcapEmy or music. 

It is well known to the merely casual ob- 
server, that Vocal Music has received but 
comparatively little attention in this country. 
Indeed the whole subject of Music, has been 
regarded by a large proportion of the people as 
one of no national importance. When cultiva- 
ted at all, it has generally been from a desire to 
amuse and gratify the fancy rather than to dis- 
cipline the mind or improve the heart. But few, 
compared with the many, have become interest- 
ed in music on account of its moral, intellectu- 
al and physical advantages in forming the char- 
acter of youth. But the time has arrived when 
the American public are beginning to feel the 
necessity of imitating the example of many 
other nations by giving to Music a more con- 
spicuous place in our system of education. 

It is the primary object of the Troy AcapEmy 
oF Music to collect information upon this sub- 
ject; to call public attention immediately and, 
generally to it, and to adopt such measures as 
prudence may direct and their means may al- 
low, in preparing this community to appreciate 
vocal music as a necessary branch of common 
school education. It will be observed by 
those who read this article that many of the 
government of this institution are not perform- 
ers of music, nor is this requisite in order to 
promote the object in view.—Any gentleman 
who wishes to see music more generally culti- 
vated, particularly vocal music, is eligible to 
membership by complying with the require- 
ments of the conditions. Those who have not 
been educated in music themselves, should not 
be reluctant in giving their influence to sustain 
an institution which professes to prepare all our 
children and youth to join in songs of praise 
to their God. There are many thousands of 
christians in this country who, for the want of 
early training in music are obliged to remain 
silent during the performance of this delightful 








part of public worship. 





[From the Musical Review ] 
THE OBJECTS OF MUSICAL STUDY. 
By Dr. Hodges. 

By the phrase “practical science,” with 
reference to music, is usually understood the 
knowledge of the art of musical composition : 
and however inappropriate in strictness of speech 
it may be considered, yet being almost univer- 
sally adopted, it will be difficult in our time to 
substitute another. Nay, the terms “ science ” 
and “ scientific” are commonly not restricted 
to the process of composition merely, but 
even performance must be designated. ‘Thus 
we hear not only of a scientific composer, but 
of scientific singers, scientific pianists, scientific 
organists, et 7d genus omne. Indeed such 
is the gross perversions of terms in which 
some musical ladies and gentlemen indulge, 
that I shall not marvel anon to be apprized of the 
popular exhibition of “a scientific fiddlestick.” 

The application of the word in any such sense 
is evidently an absurd abuse. Giving it its ut- 
most latitude of signification, it cannot have ref- 
erence to any thing more, in performance than 
to extemporaneous effusions and original embel- 
lishments, (which may claim the title of impro- 
visatore composition) for there can be nothing 
scientific in the slavish adherence to a prescri- 
bed formula. ‘The individual who conquers the 
physical and manual dificulties of the voice or 
instrument which he studies, and learns to 
achieve all possible and impossible passages may 
be entitled to commendation, of which, more 
another time ; but it is contended that he is not 
on that ground entitled to the praise of science. 

To claim rank as a musician, solely because 
one has attained the power of giving utterance 
and effect to the preconceived and transcribed 
ideas of another, is about as absurdly ridiculous 
as would be the pretensions of a laboring brick- 
layer to the honors of a master-builder, because 
he faithfully executed the design of the archi- 
tect ; or, to borrow an illustration which perhaps 
will come nearer home, as those of some jour- 
neyman apothecary to the dignity of a thorough- 
bred son of Esculapius, because the prescriptions 
that had passed through his hands had been 
“carefully and accurately dispensed.” Were 
such a one to style himself a physician, who 
would not deride his ignorant stupidity or pre- 
sumptuous vanity? Yet in our craft (positively 
that’s the word which best describes its present 
state) any man who has obtained a tolerable 
knowledge of the gammut, together with some 
facility of finger or throat, may start and (what is 
worse) be recognised as a musician; and if he 
have buta little of the sweet oil of humbug on 
his tongue and a goed personal appearance 
withal, he may not only gain a decent compe- 
tency, but perchance -even acquire a fortune ; 
whilst probably many a really scientific man 
may be pining in unmerited obscurity, too much 
devoted to his art to gull the public with what 
his refined taste cannot approve, and of too 
modest and retired a habit—it may be of too 
benevolently charitable a disposition—to at- 
tempt to expose the flimsy pretensions of some 
of those who are wafted on the gale of popular 
favor into the haven of undeserved affluence. 

This censure must not be universally applied. 
There have been and ave honorable exceptions. 
But it is sadly to be feared that these are not 
the individuals who are most distinguished by 
a fashionable patronage, or most amply reward- 
ed by those who dispense “the good things 
of this life.” 

But I must now enter upon the subject of 
the proper or improper distribution of emolu- 
ment. Probably those who devote themselves 
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in the most intense degree to the pursuit of any 
art or science, will seldom be the most amply 
remunerated for their exertions, whilst some 
superficial quacks, altogether blameless of any 
thing like inteilectual research, and totally guilt- 
less of all scientific investigation, may carry off 
the prize, which certainly never would fall to 
their lot were the common sense and discrimina- 
tion of the public but once brought to bear upon 
them. 

The misapplication of a term in art would a 
priori scarcely be imagined to involve so seri- 
ous a consequence as the inflicting a permanent 
injury upon an entire class of men; yet, in 
conjunction with one or two other causes, (one 
of which is our notorious antinationality in all 
matters musical,) this has certainly been the 
effect of the abuse of the word “ scientific,” for 
it has tended to rivet the public attention and 
admiration upon objects which otherwise would 
cease to attract them, to the neglect of others 
obviously better deserving estimation. 

The degrees of public esteem awarded to the 
composer and performer respectively may form 
a subject for future discussion. I say no more 
upon it at present than that it is much to be 
regretted, that excepting in a comparitively 
very few instances, and those principally of 
foreigners, the composer in this country seems 
to be considered in no more exalted light than 
as a subordinate auxiliary to the popular per- 
former, if in most cases the audience can be im- 
agined even to think of him at all. He is a 
creature of nought, or at best but a necessary 
tool: whilst all the fervor of enthusiastic ap- 
plause is lavished on the more fortunate individ- 
ual who has the advantage of the adventitious 
circumstance of being the channel through 
which the creations of taste and genius are con- 
veyed to the public ear. This abuse will how- 
ever continue until people shall think less of 
whom than of what they hear, less of the man- 
ner and more of the matter, and although they 
may still give due credit to the skilful performer 
who realizes the intentions of his author, until 
they learn to reserve for the latter that prepon- 
derating residuary portion of commendation to 
which he is justly entitled. 

If this desirable consummation cannot be 
brought about, and that speedily, it wil! go hard, 
but that all knowledge of composition will be 
utterly eradicated from amongst us, saving only 
of so much of it as may be necessary for the 
stringing together a few trivial phrases of old 
songs wherewith to make new ones, and adding 
thereto some noisy accompaniments. The ut- 
most limit ef profitable or remarkable talent in 
this way at present would appear to be the fac- 
ulty of compounding a rattling overture (care- 
fully barring all approach to that antiquated 
thing a fugwe,) or of arranging for the piano- 
forte the works of wiser heads, in such a man- 
ner as to make them available for the purposes 
of pupilization. 

Where are the successors of the contrapun- 
tists of the olden time? What modern musical 
student ever heard of, much more ever saw, a 
monochord ? What then are the objects of mu- 
sical study, as generally pursued? Verily it 
were hard to say. The acute and powerful pen 
of Mr. Worgan has admirably satirized modern 
would-be musicians in his little book entitled 
the “ Musical Reformer.” To that entertaining 
work I must refer for an interesting exhibition 
and exposure of the shallowness of modern mu- 
sical attainments. 

Yet it is not that sufficient time is not devo- 
ted to the pursuit, to ensure with moderate 
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talents, if properly directed, a respectable pro- 
gress. Itis not that as a nation we are less 
musically inclined than our forefathers were. 
It is not even that the means of improvement 
are notat hand. But somehow or other we 
have gone upon a false scent. We are pursu- 
ing the game in a wrong direction. Far be it 
from me indeed to deprecate the study of accu- 
rate performance, or the attainment of a mod- 
erate degree of execution. These things must 
be attended to:—so must the arts of reading 
and spelling, but what rational being would 
rest therein contented with the simple acqui- 
sition? Unless some attention be given to the 
practice, music would soon cease to survive, 
saving only in idea, without the power of com- 
munication beyond the contracted range of the 
few initiated into the mysteries of composition, 
and capable of enjoying music through the me- 
dium of the visual faculty. This therefore is 
no part of my aim. But I do hope to enforce 
the idea that the exclusive attention now so 
universally paid to this one, confessedly neces- 
sary, but certainly subordinate, branch of study, 
is derogatory to the dignity of the “ profession,” 
and destructive of their respectability as a “ sei- 
entific body.” 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
Canton. Mass. January 18, 1839. 

Mr. Enprror, | had the pleasure of composing 
one of the numerous Audience that attended 
the Concert of sacred Music at the Episcopal 
Church Roxbury,on Thursday Evening last, and 
I cannot refrain from saying, that I never re- 
ceived so much gratification from a concert be- 
fore. The house was filled at an early hour, some 
were from the City, but much the larger part 
from the adjoining towns. 

The principal solos were sustained by 
Mrs Franklin and 3aker, the former Lady’s 
perforinances were of the highest order, and 
she certainly is one of the highest planets that 
adorn your Musical Hemisphere. Mr. Zeuner 
presided at the Organ, and delighted all, with 
his scientific and masterly performances. The 
Gentleman who sung that beautiful song The 
“Last Man,” could not have been surpassed; his 
rich and mellow tones, and energetic delivery 
produced a thrilling effect upon his numerous 
auditory. I hove that ere long we may have 
a repetition of this musical feast; and I eandid- 
ly say should this be brought about.—I would 
willingly go sixteen miles again, and on foot, to 


be present at such a rare entertainment. 
A Country Subscriber. 








The piano forte has within the last thirty 
years, we believe, been extended in its com- 
pass to the amount of fourteen additional white 
keys. At present some pianos contain fifty 
white keys, though most pianos contain but 
forty-three. 








[From the Yankee Farmer.] 
THE WIFE, 
BY BEN BARLEYCORN. 
“ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing.”—So.omon. 
I once lived a bachelor, glum and forlorn, 
A recluse, like a bear in his den ; 
Alone I both ploughed and trimmed my green corn, 
And wandered alone o’er the glen ; 
But, resolved that I’d wed, 
To the altar I led 
The buxom. the fair, 
Ay, sweet, debonair, 
The bright, rosy Dorothy Little. 
Her name, you will say, argues no great affair ; 
But what’s to be known by a name 1? 
I’ve changed it to Barleycorn, still you declare, 
I’ve ne’er a bit bettered the same. 








No matter, I ween; 
I'll call her my queen, 

In housewife affairs, 

Both up and down stairs, 

My bonny good rid, to a tittle. 


When the dews of the evening are falling around, 
When the farmer's day labor is o’er, 
Then homeward | hie, and my wife’s ever found 
To greet my return at the door. 
I could tell, too, as how, 
While I follow the plough, 
She oft, with sweet measures, 
Turns toiling to pleasures, 
The same, my own Dorothy Little, 
Then, bachelor farmers, come take to your cottage, 
A prudent, a notable wife ; 
To manage your wardrobe, your dairy, your pottage, 
To comfort and bless you through life. 
So pleasant, so kind, 
Exact to your mind, 
So careful, so neat, 
A companion complete, 
Your bonny, good rib, to a tittle. 


Perhaps you may think me a milksop, or so, 
That I live under petticoat rule ; 
If such be your notion, I answer, no, no; 
I ne’er was cut out for a tool. 
Even yoked, we jog on, 
Like Corin and Joan, 
In the sunshine-of sweetness and joy, 
In mutual confiding, 
No chafing, no chiding, 
And few are the cares that annoy, 


Then, bachelors, hear me, come, marry, come marry, 
Be happy and hale, while you can; 

Aloof from this pleasure, why tarry, why tarry, 
To live like a bear in his den? 
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Tue Oratorio. The Oratorio at the Temple on Sun- 
day evening last, by the Musical Institute, for the special 
benefit of the late sufferers in Haverhill street and vicinity, 
was very fully attended, and the performance of the Power 
of Song, and of Joseph and his Brethren has probably never 
met with higher approbation. Mr. Pearson was indeed 
afflicted with a severe cold, and an apology was made to 
the audience on that account, nevertheless, he performed 
his arduous part to the perfect satisfaction of the hearers, 
‘The more Joseph is sung, the better it goes,” said one 
who has never missed a performance of it in Boston, and 
has been an occasional attendant at the rehearsals. This is 
no strange thing under the sun ; but rather goes to show the 
importance of frequent rehearsals. Such meetings, we 
think, should be kept up with constancy; each member 
should be punctual, (this is of vast importance,) nor suffer 
an indifference and a coldness to get hold of him, to the 
discouragement of such as are ever prompt and ready, and, 
ultimately. to the defeating of the main object. Sometimes 
a little expense may cause more or less of an association 
for musical purposes to turn their backs, and go away, and 
be seen no more in the circle of their former friends; but, 
we are happy [in the belief that the singers of Boston are 
generally too liberal to cause any such discouragements. 
Their hearts are warm, their voices are distinct, and their 
purses are free in a good cause. 

The present occasion, for the awakening of our charita- 
ble feelings, and also calling us into action, seems to have 
excited the generosity of more than one of our Musical In- 
stitutions ; we are happy to understand that the Billings 
and Holden Society intend to give a public Concert for the 
same purpose some time next week. We hope they will 
realize an abundant outpouring of the people, even to the 
filling and supplying of every niche and chink of the Chapel, 
although it is not in the least probable, that we, ourselves, 
should very much relish their style of musig, 

Will not the Hande} and Haydn do any thing in this case 7 


They have some “ noble hearts,” 
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1. Saviour, breathe an evening blessing, Ere re-pose our spir- - its seal; Sin and want we come con - fessing, 
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1. Saviour, breathe an evening blessing, 
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Thou canst save and thou canst heal. Though des-truc-tion walk a - round us, the ar-row near us fly, 
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Thou canst save and thou canst Though des-truc-tion walk a - round us, Though the ar -row near us fly, 


be- 
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ist Ending. Ending for 2d verse. 


n-gel guards from thee sur - round us, if thou art nigh. And _ death-less bloom. 


An - gel guards from thee sur - round us, We if thou art nigh. And _ death-less bloom. 





SECOND VERSE. 


Though the night = dark and dreary, — Should swift death this night o’ertake us, 
Darkness cannot hide from thee ; ol And our couch become our tomb, 

Thou art he who, never weary, ‘ May the morn, in heaven awake us, 
Watchest where thy people be ; Clad in light and deathless bloom. 
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POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. | 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
wotks of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHORUSES. Edited by L. Mason. Being a collection 
of the most popular Choruses of the great masters; de- 

ed for the practice of Societies, fur Concerts or other 
ublic occasions. Orchestral accompaniments, in manu- | 
viet, furnished when desired 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF | 
CHURCH MUSIC ; consisting of Psalm and Hymn ‘lunes; | 
and also a variety of Anthems, Hymns, Chants, &c., old 
and new. Edited by Lowell Mason. The HANDEL ’AND 
HAYDN SOCI’TY’S COLLECTION, do. The CHOIR, | 
do. “ OCCASIONAL Psalm and Hymn Tunes, ” No. 4em- | 
bracing 32 pages of new music, original and selected. by | 
L. Mason. 
may be had by early application. 

The SERAPH-—a monthly publication of new Church | 
Music, Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants Anthems, &c. 

Edited by L. Mason. Designed as a continuation to Ocea- 
sional Psalm and Hymn ‘Tunes. Sent by mail to persons | 
forwarding one dollar, free of postage, in advance for twelve | 
numbers Postage under 100 miles, 1 1-2 cts.—over 100 | 
miles, 21-2 cts. Choirs supplied by the dozen at nine dollars. | 

MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MU- 
SIC, for instruction in the elements of vocal music, on the | 
system of Pestalozzi. By Lowell Mason, Professor of the 

cademy. } 

THE JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL—a small music | 
book, consisting of songs, &c., for common schools and in- 
dividual use y L. Mason and G. J. Webb. This work 
is used in the Boston public schools, where music has be- | 
come a regular and delightful branch of education. | 

THE MORNING —A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four | 
vocal parts. By Ries-+23 pages. 

THE POWER OF SONG: no less interesting, con 
Saling “choruses, solos, duets, &c.: 
¢ German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—40 pp. | 
A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O' 
arm ofthe Lord.” By Neukomm—12 pages. | 
MASONS “« MUSICAL EXERCISES,” recently issued, | 
designed fox the convenience of Teachers, and to facilitate \¢ 
instruction Ym the elements of vocal music, according to || 

the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, and to 
save the gre@ burden of writing on the Black Board ; th 
characters béing sufficiently large to be seen across the 
school room. Suited to the wants of Juvenile and Adult | 
| 





Schools. Thé whole course is embraced on 67 large sheets, 
which are bound together conveniently for use and for easy 
transporta 


tion from one school to another, It is supposed 


they save nearly one half the time and trouble in teaching. 


A few copies of the third number remain, and 
| 


the poetry translatea } 


The intelligent instructer will at once see and appreciate 
| their great advantage. They are used by the teachers of | 
music in the Boston schools. 

IN THE PRESS, a new and brilliant piece of music for 
Concerts, by Komberg, entitled ‘The HARMONY OF|! 
THE SPHERES ; the words translated from the German 
by Rev. J. S. Dwight, and adapted by L. Mason. 
pages. 

For sale by G. W. PALMER & CO. and J. H. WILKINS 
& R. B. CARTER. 





| KIDDER & WRIGHT’S 


MUS 


STEREOTYPING §& PRINTING 


stablishmemt, 
WO. 32 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOx POWs 

K. #&* 
| typing ~ ’rinting Music, in any style that may be desired. 
They hove Music Types of SIX different PAI TERNS, 
and FIVE SIZES, and would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of thy © v jublish music to this fact, as by favor- 
ing them wri wes ge, publishers have an oppor- 
tunity to suit their own aste in regard to style, which no 
other establishment in this country can present. 

They are also prepared to execute all kinds of 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTIWG, 
| and request those who wish to have printing done with des- 
patch and on reasonable terms to give them a call. 

The following are a specimen of Music Types. 


No. 
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6.°%, 
2 S—— = 
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28 quarto 
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he SERAPH, No. ts. jon published, by G. W. 
PALMER & CO. 


BOSTON WE EKLY MAG AZINE, 
Devoted to Literature, the Arts and Sciences, ae. 
HE above is the title of a quarto work of eight pages, 
published EvERY SaTURDAY—containing Original and 
| Selected Tales, Sketches of Travels, Descriptions of Per- 
sons and Places, Poetry, Extracts from New Books. &c. 
&c., EMBELLISHED WITH POPULAR MUSIC—at the 
extraordinary low price of Two Dotiars Firty Cents 
er annum, in advance. It is printed on fine paper (New 
ork Mirror size) witn new and beautiful type, and con- 





' tains articles from many of New England’s favorite writers. 


Subscriptions received by the publishers, D H.KLA & 
J.B HALL, 19 Washington street, and by OTIS, BROAD- 
| ERS & CO., and WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., and at the 
| Office of the Musical Gazette, 32 Congress street ; Salem, 
H. WHIPPLE ; Lowell, E. A. RICE. 

CF? A few complete sets from the commencement can be 
| supplied. — Any person wishing to examine the work before 


vfepared to execute eifievs fer Sieve | subscribing, can obtain a number gratis, by sending to the 
| office—if by mail, post-paid. tf 


Jan. 23, 





Progressive Exercises. 
OR JUVENILE AND ADULT SINGING SCHOOLS 
By JONATHAN C. WOODMAN. Just Publish- 
ed, and for sale at the Musical Gazette Office, 32 Congress 
Street. 8 octavo pages—Price $2.25 per hundred. 

















PuBLisHEp every other Wednesday. by OTIS, BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. Allcommunications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartuotomew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 


AGENTS. 
Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. —- Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington —R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell—W.S. ‘Bartlett, Plymouth —C. Whipple, 
Newburyport. — S. O. Dunbar, Taunton. —W. Howe, New 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler, 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Biidgewater.— New 
Hampsuir®, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—E.. J. Lane, Dover, 
—J.F. Brown, Concord. — Geo Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F. 
Lawrence, Pembroke —Maine&, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
Colman & Chishelm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Fastport, — 
R. Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence—W. 1D Calla- 
han, Newport. — Connxxecticut, Canfield & Robins. Hart- 
ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven—Vermont, J. W. Hic- 
kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 





Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Sireet. 


